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INTRODUCTION. 

The  prophets  were  the  poets  of  old  time,  and  the  poets  are  the 
prophets  of  ours.  As  such  they  were  and  are  the  pioneers  of 
human  progress.  The  statesman  and  the  philosopher  but  follow 
them  afar  off. 

The  statesman  deals  with  things  that  are,  and  occupies  us  with 
the  study  of  the  real ;  the  poet  treats  of  things  that  may  be,  and 
inspires  us  with  visions  of  the  ideal.  The  statesman  is  as  the  hand 
of  one  groping  amid  jungle-growths  of  selfish  interests  seeking  the 
adjustment  of  law ;  the  poet  is  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  “  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  love  !” 

To  those  who  suffer  in  real  life,  trust  in  possible  ideals  is  saving 
faith,  and  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  that 
bring  good  tidings.  Poetry  is  the  herald  of  hope’s  full  fruition,  and 
as  such  the  inspiration  of  faith’s  unceasing  toil. 

The  statesman  may,  and  often  does,  seek  his  own  advantage  or 
that  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Commerce  is  aggressively 
competitive,  and  men  of  business  without  compunction  seek  their 
own  gain  in  the  calculated  loss  of  others.  Official  Christianity, 
which  draws  its  political  power  from  the  one  and  its  financial 
support  from  the  other,  condones  the  modified  barbarism  which 
survives  in  competitive  institutions — a  barbarism,  as  compared  with 
older  forms,  less  brutal  in  its  methods,  but  more  cruel  in  its  results. 
The  poet  knows  no  competition  but  emulation,  and  that  in  the 
demonstration  of  beauty  and  the  cause  of  love.  It  is  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  poetry  that  the  poet  can  become  selfish.  This  so, 
the  true  poet  is  the  best  of  all  preachers  of  the  best  of  all  gospels 
for  the  people. 

The  following  pages  contain  a  selection  of  the  verse  which  in¬ 
spired  and  helped  the  democratic  development  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

That  there  is  still  work  for  these  stirring  songs  to  do  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  At  a  time  when  the  poor  are  threatened  openly  with 
the  taxation  of  their  bread,  and  incidentally  with  the  taxation  of 
everything  else,  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  forefathers  under  conditions  which  greedy 
capitalists  and  gambling  politicians  seek  to  revive. 

In  the  hope  of  helping  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  them,  this  record  and  appeal  is  issued. 
(See  p.  47.) 

A.  H.  M. 
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HONEST  POVERTY. 

By  ROBERT  BURNS. 

{The  Keynote  of  Democratic  Poetry.) 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a’  that  ? 

The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by  ; 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a’  that. 

For  a’  that,  and  a’  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a’  that ; 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp — 
The  man’s  the  gowd  for  all  that. 

What  tho’  on  homely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  gray,  and  a’  that ; 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine — 
A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that. 

For  a’  that,  and  a  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a’  that ; 

The  honest  man,  though  e’er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o’  men  for  a’  that. 

You  see  yon  birkie  ca’d  a  lord, 

Who  struts,  and  stares,  and  a’  that ; 

Tho’  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He’s  but  a  coof  for  a’  that. 

For  a’  that,  and  a’  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a’  that ; 

The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a’  that. 

A  king  can  mak’  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a’  that ; 

But  an  honest  man’s  aboon  his  might — 
Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa’  that ! 

For  a’  that,  and  a’  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a’  that  ; 

The  pith  o’  sense  and  pride  o’  worth 
Are  higher  ranks  than  a’  that. 
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A  Song  of  Freedom 


Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a’  that, 

That  sense  and  worth  o’er  a’  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a’  that. 

For  a’  that,  and  a’  that, 

It’s  coming  yet,  for  a’  that — 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o’er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a’  that. 

FREEDOM. 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Men  !  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 

If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 

Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave  ? 

If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain 
When  it  works  a  brother’s  pain, 

Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed — 

Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed  ? 

Women  !  who  shall  one  day  bear 
Sons  to  breathe  New  England  air, 

If  ye  hear  without  a  blush 

Deeds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 

Like  red  lava  through  your  veins 

For  your  sisters  now  in  chains — 

Answer  !  are  ye  fit  to  be 

Mothers  of  the  brave  and  free  ? 

Is  true  freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake, 

And  with  leathern  hearts  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  ? 

No  !  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 

And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free  ! 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think  ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


A  Song  of  Love 
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THIS  WORLD  IS  FULL  OF  BEAUTY. 

From  “  Cries  of  Forty -eight.” 

By  GERALD  MASSEY. 

There  lives  a  Voice  within  me,  a  guest-angel  of  my  heart, 

And  its  bird-like  warbles  win  me,  till  the  tears  a-tremble  start  ; 

Up  evermore  it  springeth,  like  some  magic  melody, 

And  evermore  it  singeth  this  sweet  song  of  songs  to  me  : 

“  This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  as  other  worlds  above, 

And  if  we  did  our  duty  it  might  be  as  full  of  love.” 

Morn’s  budding,  bright,  melodious  hour  comes  sweetly  as  of  yore  ; 
Night’s  starry  tendernesses  dower  with  glory  evermore  ; 

But  there  be  million  hearts  accursed  where  no  glad  sunbursts  shine, 
And  there  be  million  souls  athirst  for  Life’s  immortal  wine. 

“  This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  as  other  worlds  above, 

And  if  we  did  our  duty  it  might  be  as  full  of  love.” 

If  faith,  and  hope,  and  kindness  passed,  as  coin,  ’twixt  heart  and  heart, 
Up  through  the  eye’s  tear- blindness,  how  the  sudden  soul  should  start ! 
The  dreary,  dim,  and  desolate  would  wear  a  sunny  bloom,  [tomb. 
And  Love  should  spring  from  buried  hate,  like  flowers  from  Winter’s 
“  This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  as  other  worlds  above, 

And  if  we  did  our  duty  it  might  be  as  full  of  love.” 

Were  truth  our  uttered  language,  Spirits  might  talk  with  men, 

And  God-illumined  earth  should  see  the  Golden  Age  again ; 

The  burthened  heart  should  soar  in  mirth  like  morn’s  young 
prophet  lark, 

And  misery’s  last  tear  wept  on  earth  quench  hell’s  last  cunning  spark  ! 
“  This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  as  other  worlds  above, 

And  if  we  did  our  duty  it  might  be  as  full  of  love.” 

We  hear  the  cry  for  bread  with  plenty  smiling  all  around  ; 

Hill  and  valley  in  their  bounty  blush  for  man  with  fruitage  crowned. 

What  a  merry  world  it  might  be,  opulent  for  all,  and  aye 

With  its  lands  that  ask  for  labour  and  its  wealth  that  wastes  away. 

“  This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  as  other  worlds  above, 

And  if  we  did  our  duty  it  might  be  as  full  of  love.” 

The  leaf-tongues  of  the  forest,  and  the  flower-lips  of  the  sod — 

The  happy  birds  that  hymn  their  raptures  in  the  ear  of  God — 

The  summer  wind  that  bringeth  music  over  land  and  sea, 

Have  each  a  voice  that  singeth  this  sweet  song  of  songs  to  me: 

“  This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  as  other  worlds  above, 

And  if  we  did  our  duty  it  might  be  as  full  of  love.” 
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To  England  Dishonoured 


SONNETS. 


By  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

O  friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am  opprest, 

To  think  that  now  our  Life  is  only  drest 
For  show;  mean  handiwork  of  craftsman,  cook, 
Or  groom  !  We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest ; 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.  Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore  : 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more  : 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 

And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 


England  !  the  time  is  come  when  thou  should’st  wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food  ; 

The  truth  should  now  be  better  understood  ; 

Old  things  have  been  unsettled  ;  we  have  seen 
Fair  seed-time,  better  harvest  might  have  been 
But  for  thy  trespasses  ;  and  at  this  day, 

If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 

Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  would’st  step  between. 
England  !  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree  : 

But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate, 

Far — far  more  abject  is  thine  Enemy : 

Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though  the  freight 
Of  thy  offences  be  a  heavy  weight  : 

Oh  grief  that  Earth’s  best  hopes  rest  all  with  Thee  ! 


Milton  !  thou  should’st  be  living  at  this  hour  : 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters  :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  w  ealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dowrer 
Of  inw  ard  happiness.  We  are  selfish  men  ; 

Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  powrer. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dw’elt  apart  : 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea  : 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 


The  Reverend  Magistrate 
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So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness  ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world’s  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  “  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood,” 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 

That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.  In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old  : 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake  ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.  In  every  thing  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth’s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 

The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 

For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 

It  moves  us  not. — Great  God  !  I’d  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

THE  REVEREND  MAGISTRATE. 

By  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

Yesterday,  at  the  sessions  held  in  Buckingham, 

The  Reverend  Simon  Shutwood,  famed  for  tucking  ham 
And  capon  into  his  appointed  maw, 

Gravely  discust  a  dreadful  breach  of  law, 

And  then  committed  to  the  county  jail 
(After  a  patient  hearing)  William  Flail : 

For  that  he,  Flail,  one  day  last  week, 

Was  seen  maliciously  to  sneak 


A  Song  of  the  Game  Laws 


And  bend  his  body  by  the  fence 
Of  his  own  garden,  and  from  thence 
Abstract,  out  of  a  noose,  a  hare, 

Which  he  unlawfully  found  there ; 

Against  the  peace  (as  may  be  seen 
In  Burn  and  Blackstone)  of  the  Queen. 

He,  question’d  thereupon,  in  short 
Could  give  no  better  reason  for’t, 

Than  that  his  little  boys  and  he 
Did  often  in  the  morning  see 
Said  hare  and  sundry  hares 
Nibbling  on  certain  herbs  of  theirs. 

Teddy,  the  seventh  of  the  boys, 

Counted  twelve  rows,  fine  young  savoys, 

Bit  to  the  ground  by  them,  and  out 
Of  ne’er  a  plant  a  leaf  to  sprout : 

And  Sam,  the  youngest  lad,  did  think 
He  saw  a  couple  at  a  pink. 

“  Come,”  cried  the  reverend,  “come,  confess!” 
Flail  answered,  “  I  will  do  no  less. 

Puss  did  we  catch  ;  puss  did  we  eat ; 

It  was  her  turn  to  give  the  treat. 

Nor  over  much  was  there  for  eight  o’  us 
With  a  half-gallon  o’  potatoes : 

Eight ;  for  our  Sue  lay  sick  a-bed, 

And  poor  dear  Bessy  with  the  dead.” 

“  We  cannot  listen  to  such  idle  words,” 

The  reverend  said.  “  The  hares  are  all  my  lord’s. 
Have  you  no  more,  my  honest  friend,  to  say 
Why  we  should  not  commit  you,  and  straightway 

Whereat  Will  Flail  grew  deadly  pale, 

And  cried,  “  If  you  are  so  severe  on  me, 

An  ignorant  man,  and  poor  as  poor  can  be, 

O  Mister  Shut  wood !  what  would  you  have  done 
If  you  had  caught  God’s  blessed  only  Son, 

When  He  broke  off  (in  land  not  His,  they  say) 
That  ear  of  barley  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? 

Sweet  Jesus  !  in  the  prison  He  had  died, 

And  never  for  our  sins  been  crucified.” 

With  the  least  gouty  of  two  doe-skin  feet 

The  reverend  stampt,  then  cried  in  righteous  heat, 

“  Constable  !  take  that  man  downstairs  : 

He  quotes  the  Scripture  and  eats  hares  ” 


A  Song  of  Action 
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MEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  P.  B.  SHELLEY. 

1819. 

Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  ye  low  ? 

Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear  ? 

Wherefore  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save, 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Those  ungrateful  drones  who  would 
Drain  your  sweat — nay,  drink  your  blood  ? 

Wherefore,  Bees  of  England,  forge 
Many  a  weapon,  chain,  and  scourge, 

That  these  stingless  drones  may  spoil 
The  forced  produce  of  your  toil  ? 

Have  ye  leisure,  comfort,  calm, 

Shelter,  food,  love’s  gentle  balm  ? 

Or  what  is  it  ye  buy  so  dear 
With  your  pain  and  with  your  fear  ? 

The  seed  ye  sow,  another  reaps, 

The  wealth  ye  find,  another  keeps  ; 

The  robes  ye  weave,  another  wears  ; 

The  arms  ye  forge,  another  bears. 

Sow  seed, — but  let  no  tyrant  reap ; 

Find  wealth, — let  no  impostor  heap; 

Weave  robes, — let  not  the  idle  wear ; 

Forge  arms, — in  your  defence  to  bear. 

Shrink  to  your  cellars,  holes,  and  cells  ; 

In  halls  ye  deck  another  dwells. 

Why  shake  the  chains  ye  wrought  ?  Ye  see 
The  steel  ye  tempered  glance  on  ye. 

With  plough  and  spade,  and  hoe  and  loom, 
Trace  your  graves,  and  fill  your  tomb  ; 

And  weave  your  winding-sheet,  till  fair 
England  be  your  sepulchre. 


He  is  the  Freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides. — Cowper. 
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A  Song  of  the  Factory  Slave 


SONG  OF  THE  FACTORY  SLAVE. 

By  ERNEST  JONES. 

The  land  it  is  the  landlords’ ; 

The  traders’  is  the  sea  ; 

The  ore  the  usurers’  coffer  fills — 

But  what  remains  for  me  ? 

The  engine  whirls  for  masters’  craft, 

The  steel  shines  to  defend 

With  labour’s  arms  what  labour  raised 
For  labour’s  foe  to  spend. 

The  camp,  the  pulpit,  and  the  law 
For  rich  men’s  sons  are  free ; 

Theirs — theirs  are  learning,  art,  and  arms 
But  what  remains  for  me  ? 

The  coming  hope,  the  future  day 
When  wrong  to  right  shall  bow, 

And  hearts  that  have  the  courage,  man, 
To  make  that  future  now . 

I  pay  for  all  their  learning, 

I  toil  for  all  their  ease  ; 

They  render  back  in  coin  for  coin, 

Want,  ignorance,  disease ; 

Toil— toil — and  then,  a  cheerless  home, 
Where  hungry  passions  cross ; 

Eternal  gain  to  them  that  give 
To  me  eternal  loss. 

The  hour  of  leisured  happiness 
The  rich  alone  may  see; 

The  playful  child,  the  smiling  wife — 

But  what  remains  for  me  ? 

The  coming  hope,  the  future  day 
When  wrong  to  right  shall  bow ; 

And  hearts  that  have  the  courage,  man, 
To  make  that  future  now. 

They  render  back,  those  rich  men, 

A  pauper’s  niggard  fee, 

Mayhap  a  prison — then  a  grave, 

And  think  they’re  quits  with  me  ; 

But  not  a  fond  wife’s  heart  that  breaks, 

A  poor  man’s  child  that  dies, 

We  score  not  on  our  hollow  cheeks 
And  in  our  sunken  eyes  : 


“  Slaves,  toil  no  more  !” 
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We  read  it  there — whene’er  we  meet, 

And  as  the  sum  we  see, 

Each  asks,  “  The  rich  have  got  the  earth, 
And  what  remains  for  me  ?” 

The  coming  hope,  the  future  day 
When  wrong  to  right  shall  bow, 

And  hearts  that  have  the  courage,  man, 
To  make  that  future  now. 

We  bear  the  wrong  in  silence, 

We  store  it  in  our  brain  ; 

They  think  us  dull — they  think  us  dead — 
But  we  shall  rise  again. 

A  trumpet  through  the  lands  will  ring, 

A  heaving  through  the  mass, 

A  trampling  through  their  palaces 
Until  they  break  like  glass. 

We’ll  cease  to  weep  by  cherished  graves, 
From  lonely  homes  we’ll  flee, 

And  still  as  rolls  our  million-march, 

Its  watchword  brave  shall  be — 

The  coming  hope,  the  future  day 
When  wrong  to  right  shall  bow, 

And  hearts  that  have  the  courage,  man, 
To  make  that  future  now. 


“SLAVES,  TOIL  NO  MORE!” 

{From  “  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides.”) 

By  THOMAS  COOPER. 

“  Slaves,  toil  no  more !  Why  delve,  and  moil,  and  pine, 
To  glut  the  tyrant-forgers  of  your  chain  ? 

Slaves,  toil  no  more !  Up,  from  the  midnight  mine, 
Summon  your  swarthy  thousands  to  the  plain  ; 

Beneath  the  bright  sun  marshalled,  swell  the  strain 
Of  liberty  ;  and,  while  the  lordlings  view 

Your  banded  hosts  with  stricken  heart  and  brain, 

Shout,  as  one  man, — ‘Toil  we  no  more  renew, 

Until  the  Many  cease  their  slavery  to  the  Few !’ 

“  ‘  We’ll  crouch,  and  toil,  and  weave,  no  more — to  weep  !’ 
Exclaim  your  brothers  from  the  weary  loom  : 

Yea,  now,  they  swear,  with  one  resolve,  dread,  deep, 

‘  We’ll  toil  no  more — to  win  a  pauper’s  doom  !’ 
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And,  while  the  millions  swear,  fell  Famine’s  gloom 
Spreads  from  their  haggard  faces  like  a  cloud 
Big  with  the  fear  and  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

How,  ’neath  its  terrors,  are  the  tyrants  bowed ! 

Slaves,  toil  no  more — to  starve!  Go  forth  and  tame  the  Proud 

“  And  why  not  tame  them  all  ?  Of  more  than  clay 
Do  your  high  lords  proclaim  themselves  ?  Of  blood 
Illustrious  boast  they  ?  or,  that  reason’s  ray 
Beams  from  the  brows  of  Rollo’s  robber-brood 
More  brightly  than  from  yours  ?  Let  them  make  good 
Their  vaunt  of  nobleness — or  now  confess 
The  majesty  of  All !  Raise  ye  the  feud — 

Not,  like  their  sires,  to  murder  and  possess; 

But  for  unbounded  power  to  gladden  and  to  bless. 

“  What  say  ye, — that  the  priests  proclaim  content  ? 

So  taught  their  Master,  Who  the  hungry  fed 
As  well  as  taught ;  Who  wept  with  men,  and  bent, 

In  gentleness  and  love,  o’er  bier  and  bed 
Where  wretchedness  was  found,  until  it  fled ! 

Rebuked  He  not  the  false  ones,  till  His  zeal 
Drew  down  their  hellish  rage  upon  His  head? 

And  who,  that  yearns  for  world-spread  human  weal, 

Doth  not,  ere  long,  the  weight  of  priestly  vengeance  feel  ? 

“  Away  ! — the  howl  of  wolves  in  sheep’s  disguise 
Why  suffer  ye  to  fill  your  ears  ? — their  pride 
Why  suffer  ye  to  stalk  before  your  eyes  ? 

*  Behold,  in  pomp,  the  purple  prelate  ride, 

And,  on  the  beggar  by  his  chariot’s  side 

Frown  sullenly,  although  in  rags  and  shame 
His  brother  cries  for  food !  Up,  swell  the  tide 
Of  retribution,  till  ye  end  the  game 

Long  practised  by  proud  priests  in  meek  Religion’s  name. 

“  Slaves,  toil  no  more  !  Despite  their  boast,  ev’n  kings 
Must  cease  to  sit  in  pride, — without  your  toil : 

Spite  of  their  potency, — the  sceptred  things 
Who  through  all  time  have  thirsted  to  embroil 
Man  with  his  neighbour,  and  pollute  the  soil 
Of  holiest  mother  Earth  with  brothers’  gore, — 

Join  but  to  fold  your  hands,  and  ye  will  foil 
To  utter  helplessness, — yea,  to  the  core 

Strike  both  their  power  and  craft  with  death !  Slaves,  toil 
no  more  1” 
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A  Song  of  the  Lower  Classes 

A  SONG  OF  THE  LOWER  CLASSES. 

By  ERNEST  JONES. 

We  plough  and  sow — we’re  so  very,  very  low 
That  we  delve  in  the  dirty  clay, 

Till  we  bless  the  plain  with  the  golden  grain 
And  the  vale  with  the  fragrant  hay. 

Our  place  we  know — we’re  so  very,  very  low — 
’Tis  down  at  the  landlord’s  feet ; 

We’re  not  too  low  the  bread  to  grow, 

But  too  low  the  bread  to  eat. 

Down,  down,  we  go — we’re  so  very,  very  low — 
To  the  hell  of  the  deep-sunk  mines, 

But  we  gather  the  proudest  gems  that  glow 
When  the  crown  of  a  despot  shines  ; 

And  whenever  he  lacks,  upon  our  backs 
Fresh  loads  he  deigns  to  lay; 

We’re  far  too  low  to  vote  the  tax, 

But  not  too  low  to  pay. 

We’re  low,  we’re  low — mere  rabble,  we  know  — 
But  at  our  plastic  power 
The  mould  at  the  lordling’s  feet  will  grow 
Into  palace  and  church  and  tower — 

Then  prostrate  fall,  in  the  rich  man’s  hall, 

And  cringe  at  the  rich  man’s  door ; 

We’re  not  too  low  to  build  the  wall, 

But  too  low  to  tread  the  floor. 

We’re  low,  we’re  low — we’re  very,  very  low — 
Yet  from  our  fingers  glide 
The  silken  flow,  and  the  robes  that  glow 
Round  the  limbs  of  the  sons  of  pride. 

And  what  we  get,  and  what  we  give, 

We  know;  and  we  know  our  share — 

We’re  not  too  low  the  cloth  to  weave, 

But  too  low  the  cloth  to  wear. 

We’re  low,  we’re  low — we’re  very,  very  low — 
And  yet  when  the  trumpets  ring 
The  thrust  of  a  poor  man’s  arm  will  go 
Through  the  heart  of  the  proudest  king. 
We’re  low,  we’re  low — our  place  we  know, 
We’re  only  the  rank  and  file ; 

We’re  not  too  low  to  kill  the  foe, 

But  too  low  to  touch  the  spoil. 
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THE  PEOPLE’S  PETITION. 

By  WATHEN  MARK  WILKS  CALL. 

O  Lords  !  O  rulers  of  the  nation  ! 

O  softly  clothed  !  O  richly  fed  ! 

O  men  of  wealth  and  noble  station  ! 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

For  you  we  are  content  to  toil, 

For  you  our  blood  like  rain  is  shed ; 

Then  lords  and  rulers  of  the  soil, 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

Your  silken  robes,  with  endless  care, 

Still  weave  we ;  still  unclothed,  unfed, 
We  make  the  raiment  that  ye  wear. 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

In  the  red  forge-light  do  we  stand, 

We  early  leave,  late  seek,  our  bed, 
Tempering  the  steel  for  your  right  hand. 
Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

We  sow  your  fields,  ye  reap  the  fruit, 

We  live  in  misery  and  in  dread, 

Hear  but  our  prayer,  and  we  are  mute, 
Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

Throughout  old  England’s  pleasant  fields 
There  is  no  spot  where  we  may  tread, 

No  house  to  us  sweet  shelter  yields. 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

Fathers  are  we ;  we  see  our  sons, 

We  see  our  fair  young  daughters,  dead : 
Then  hear  us,  O  ye  mighty  ones ! 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

’Tis  vain — with  cold,  unfeeling  eye 
Ye  gaze  on  us,  unclothed,  unfed; 

’Tis  vain — ye  will  not  hear  our  cry, 

Nor  give  us  daily  bread. 

We  turn  from  you,  our  lords  by  birth, 

To  Him  who  is  our  Lord  above; 

We  all  are  made  of  the  same  earth, 

Are  children  of  one  love. 

Then  Father  of  this  world  of  wonders  ! 
Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ! 

Lord  of  the  lightnings  and  the  thunders, 
Give  us  our  daily  bread  (1840). 
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“  LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT!” 

By  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Unbar  the  shutters !  Let  the  light  come  in  ! 

The  ancient  light  of  immemorial  morn  ; 

The  light  that  loves  the  flow’rs  and  ripes  the  corn  ; 
Throw  wide  the  windows  !  Let  the  day  begin ! 

Too  long  the  cobwebs,  woven  in  the  din 
Of  sacrilegious  strife  sectarian  born 
Obscure  the  children’s  sight  with  hate  and  scorn. 
No  more  of  darkness  !  Light  and  truth  are  kin. 

Lo !  from  its  fount,  the  face  of  very  God, 

The  blessed  light  pours  healing  on  our  eyes  ! 

And  not  a  path  by  baby  footsteps  trod 

But  flashes  back  the  gold  of  cloudless  skies. 
Hence!  Ignorance  and  Bigotry  !  No  more 
Affront  the  day  !  The  long  dark  night  is  o’er. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

By  THOMAS  HOOD. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 

Stitch — stitch — stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt!” 

“  Work — work — work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ; 

And  work — work — work 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 

It’s  O  !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 

Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work  ! 

“  Work — work — work  ! 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 

Work — work — work  ! 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  ! 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, — 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  ! 
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“  O  !  men  with  sisters  dear  ! 

O  !  men  with  mothers  and  wives  ! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures’  lives  ! 

Stitch— stitch — stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

“  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ! 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone, 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep, 

O  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

“  Work — work — work  ! 

My  labour  never  flags  : 

And  what  are  its  wages  ?  A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags. 

That  shattered  roof, — and  this  naked  floor, — 
A  table, — a  broken  chair, — 

And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there. 

“  Work — work— work  ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 

W  ork — work — work — 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumbed, 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

“  Work — work — work, 

In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work — work — work, 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  underneath  the  eaves 
The  brooding  swallows  cling, 

As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs 
And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

“  Oh  !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 
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For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 

Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

“  Oh  !  but  for  one  short  hour  ! 

A  respite,  however  brief ! 

No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief! 

A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  needle  and  thread  !” 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 

Stitch — stitch — stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 

Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  ! — 

She  sang  this  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  !” 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 

They  are  leaning  their  young  hands  against  their  mothers, — 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 

The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west — 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  !  — 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  their  sorrow, 

Why  their  tears  are  falling  so  ? 

The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 
Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago — 

The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest — 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost — 

The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest — 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost  : 
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But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
•  Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers 
In  our  happy  Fatherland? 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 

For  the  man’s  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 
Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy — 

“Your  old  earth,”  they  say,  “  is  very  dreary;” 

“  Our  young  feet,”  they  say,  “  are  very  weak  ! 

Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary, — 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek 

Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children, 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold, 

And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewildering, 
And  the  graves  are  for  the  old. 

“  True,”  say  the  children,  “  it  may  happen 
That  we  die  before  our  time. 

Little  Alice  died  last  year — the  grave  is  shapen 
Like  a  snowball,  in  the  rime. 

We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her — 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay  ! 

From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wake  her, 
Crying,  4  Get  up,  little  Alice,  it  is  day.’ 

If  you  listen  by  that  grave,  in  sun  and  shower, 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries  ! — 

Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know  her, 
For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes! 

And  merry  go  her  moments,  lulled  and  stilled  in 
The  shroud  by  the  kirk-chime ! 

It  is  good  when  it  happens,”  say  the  children, 

“  That  we  die  before  our  time.” 

Alas,  alas,  the  children  !  they  are  seeking 
Death  in  life,  as  best  to  have : 

They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from  breaking, 
With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 

Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city — 
Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do — 

Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow-cowslips  pretty — 
Laugh  aloud,  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through  ! 

But  they  answer,  “  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 
Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  ? 

Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows, 

From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine  ! 
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“  For  oh,”  say  the  children,  “  we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap — 

If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 
To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 

Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping — 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go  ; 

And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping, 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow. 

For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 
Through  the  coal-dark  underground — 

Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

“  For,  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning— 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, — 

Till  our  hearts  turn, — our  heads,  with  pulses  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places — 

Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling — 
Turns  the  long  light  that  droops  adown  the  wall-^- 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling — 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 

And  all  the  day  the  iron  wheels  are  droning ; 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 

*  O  ye  wheels  ’  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning), 

4  Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day  !’  ” 

Ay !  be  silent !  Let  them  hear  each  other  breathing 
For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth  ! 

Let  them  touch  each  other’s  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreathing 
Of  their  tender  human  youth  ! 

Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
Is  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveals  : 

Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the  notion 
That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  O  wheels ! — 

Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark ; 

And  the  children’s  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward, 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

To  look  up  to  Him  and  pray — 

So  the  Blessed  One,  who  blesseth  all  the  others, 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 

They  answer,  “  Who  is  God  that  He  should  hear  us 
While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirred  ? 

When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 
Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  word ; 
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And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding) 
Strangers  speaking  at  the  door  : 

Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round  Him, 

Hears  our  weeping  any  more  ? 

“  Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember, 

And  at  midnight’s  hour  of  harm, 

‘  Our  Father,’  looking  upward  in  the  chamber, 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 

We  know  no  other  words  except  ‘  Our  Father,’ 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angels’  song, 

God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather, 
And  hold  both  within  His  right  hand  which  is  strong. 

‘  Our  Father  !  If  He  heard  us,  He  would  surely 
(For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild) 

Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 

‘  Come  and  rest  with  Me,  my  child.’ 

“  But  no  !”  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 

“  He  is  speechless  as  a  stone ; 

And  they  tell  us,  of  His  image  is  the  master 
Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 

Go  to !”  say  the  children — “  up  in  Heaven, 

Dark,  wheel-like  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find. 

Do  not  mock  us  ;  grief  has  made  us  unbelieving — 

We  look  up  for  God,  but  tears  have  made  us  blind.” 

Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  and  disproving, 

O  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach  ? 

For  God’s  possible  is  taught  by  His  world’s  loving — 
And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 

And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you  ; 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run  ; 

They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 
Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun. 

They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  its  wisdom  ; 

They  sink  in  man’s  despair,  without  its  calm — 

Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom — 

Are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the  palm  : 

Are  worn,  as  if  with  age,  yet  unretrievingly 
The  harvest  of  its  memories  cannot  reap, — 

Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly  : 

Let  them  weep !  let  them  weep  ! 

They  look  up,  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 

For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  their  places, 

With  eyes  turned  on  Deity  ; 
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“  How  long,”  they  say,  “how  long,  O  cruel  nation, 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child’s  heart, 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart  ? 

Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  ! 

But  the  child’s  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath  !” 


THE  MINER. 

By  JOSEPH  SKIPSEY, 


I. 

O  sleep,  my  little  baby  ;  thou 

Wilt  wake  thy  father  with  thy  cries, 
And  he  into  the  pit  must  go 
Before  the  sun  begins  to  rise. 

He’ll  toil  for  thee  the  whole  day  long, 
And  when  the  weary  work  is  o'er 
He’ll  whistle  thee  a  merry  song, 

And  drive  the  bogies  from  the  door. 


ii. 

“  Get  up  !”  the  caller  calls,  “  get  up  !” 
And  in  the  dead  of  night, 

To  win  the  bairns  their  bite  and  sup, 

I  rise  a  weary  wight. 

My  flannel  dudden  donn’d,  thrice  o’er 
My  birds  are  kissed,  and  then 

I  with  a  whistle  shut  the  door 
I  may  not  ope  again. 

hi. 

The  stars  are  twinkling  in  the  sky 
As  to  the  pit  I  go  ; 

I  think  not  of  the  sheen  on  high, 

But  of  the  gloom  below. 

Not  rest  or  peace,  but  toil  and  strife, 
Do  there  the  soul  enthral, 

And  turn  the  precious  cup  of  life 
Into  a  cup  of  gall. 
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CHILD,  IS  THY  FATHER  DEAD  ? 

Tune — “  Robin  Adair.” 

By  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

Child,  is  thy  father  dead  ? 

Father  is  gone  ! 

Why  did  they  tax  his  bread  ? 

God’s  will  be  done  ! 

Mother  has  sold  her  bed. 

Better  to  die  than  wed  ! 

Where  shall  she  lay  her  head  ? 

Home  we  have  none  ! 

Father  clamm’d  ( fasted )  thrice  a  week — 
God’s  will  be  done  ! 

Long  for  work  did  he  seek, 

Work  he  found  none. 

Tears  on  his  hollow  cheek 
Told  what  no  tongue  could  speak  : 

Why  did  his  master  break  ? 

God’s  will  be  done  ! 

Doctor  said  air  was  best — 

Food  we  had  none; 

Father,  with  panting  breast, 

Groan’d  to  be  gone  : 

Now  he  is  with  the  blest — 

Mother  says  death  is  best ! 

We  have  no  place  of  rest — 

Yes,  ye  have  one  ! 

OTHERS  MARCH  IN  FREEDOM’S  VAN. 

Tune — “  Scots  wha  hae.” 

By  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

Others  march  in  freedom’s  van  ; 

Canst  not  thou  what  others  can  ? 

Thou  a  Briton  !  thou  a  man  ! 

What  are  worms,  if  human  thou  ? 

Wilt  thou,  deaf  to  hiss  and  groan, 

Breed  white  slaves  for  every  zone  ? 

Make  yon  robber  feed  his  own, 

Then  proclaim  thyself  a  man. 

Still  shall  paltry  tyrants  tell 
Freemen  when  to  buy  and  sell  ? 

Spurn  the  coward  thought  to  hell ! 

Tell  the  miscreants  what  they  are. 
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Dost  thou  cringe,  that  fiends  may  scowl  ? 
Wert  thou  born  without  a  soul  ? 

Spaniels  feed,  are  whipp’d,  and  howl ; 

Spaniel !  thou  art  starved  and  whipp’d. 

Wilt  thou  still  feed  palaced  knaves  ? 

Shall  thy  sons  be  traitors’  slaves  ? 

Shall  they  sleep  in  workhouse  graves  ? 

Shall  they  toil  for  parish-pay  ? 

Wherefore  didst  thou  woo  and  wed  ? 

Why  a  bride  was  Mary  led  ? 

Shall  she,  dying,  curse  thy  bed  ? 

Tyrants  !  tyrants  !  no,  by  heaven  ! 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS. 

(A  song  with  a  stolen  burden.) 

By  ROBERT  BROUGH. 

Off  with  your  hat  !  along  the  streets 
His  Lordship’s  carriage  rolls ; 

Respect  to  greatness — when  it  shines 
To  cheer  our  darken’d  souls. 

Get  off  the  step,  you  ragged  boys  ! 

Policeman,  where’s  your  staff  ? 

This  is  a  sight  to  check  with  awe 
The  most  irrev’rent  laugh. 

Chapeau  has  !  Chapeau  has  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Carabas  !  ( Beranger ). 
Stand  further  back  !  we’ll  see  him  well  ; 

Wait  till  they  lift  him  out : 

It  takes  some  time  ;  his  Lordship’s  old, 

And  suffers  from  the  gout. 

Now  look !  he  owns  a  castled  park 
For  ev’ry  finger  thin  ; 

He  has  more  sterling  pounds  a-day 
Than  wrinkles  on  his  skin. 

Chapeau  bas  !  Chapeau  bas  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Carabas  ! 

The  founder  of  his  race  was  son 
To  a  king’s  cousin,  rich  ; 

(The  mother  was  an  oyster  wench — 

She  perish’d  in  a  ditch.) 

His  patriot  worth  embalm’d  has  been 
In  poet’s  loud  applause  ; 

He  made  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year 
By  aiding  France’s  cause. 

Chapeau  bas  !  Chapeau  bas  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Carabas ! 
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The  second  Marquis,  of  the  stole 
Was  groom  to  th’  second  James  ; 

He  all  but  caught  that  recreant  King 
When  flying  o’er  the  Thames. 

Devotion  rare  !  by  Orange  Will 
With  a  Scotch  county  paid ; 

He  gain’d  one  more — in  Ireland — when 
Charles  Edward  he  betray’d. 

Chapeau  has  !  Chapeau  bas  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Car  abas  ! 

He  liv’d  to  see  his  son  grow  up 
A  gen’ral  famed  and  bold, 

Who  fought  his  country’s  fights — and  one 
For  half  a  million  sold. 

His  son  (alas  !  the  house’s  shame) 

Fritter’d  the  name  away : 

Diced,  wench’d,  and  drank — at  last  got  shot 
Through  cheating  in  his  play  ! 

Chapeau  bas  !  Chapeau  bas  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Car  abas  ! 

Now,  see  where,  focus’d  on  one  head, 

The  race’s  glories  shine : 

The  head  gets  narrow  at  the  top — 

But  mark  the  jaw — how  fine  ! 

Don’t  call  it  satyr-like ;  you’d  wound 
Some  scores,  whose  honest  pates 

The  selfsame  type  present,  upon 
The  Carabas  estates ! 

Chapeau  bas  !  Chapeau  bas  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Carabas  ! 

Look  at  his  skin — at  four-score  years 
How  fresh  it  gleams,  and  fair : 

He  never  tasted  ill-dressed  food, 

Or  breath’d  in  tainted  air. 

The  noble  blood  glows  through  his  veins 
Still,  with  a  healthful  pink ; 

His  brow  scarce  wrinkled  ! — Brows  keep  so 
That  have  not  got  to  think. 

Chapeau  bas  !  Chapeau  bas  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Carabas  ! 

His  hand’s  unglov’d  ! — it  shakes,  ’tis  true  ; 
But  mark  its  tiny  size 

(High  birth’s  true  sign)  and  shape,  as  on 
The  lackey’s  arm  it  lies. 
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That  hand  ne’er  penn’d  a  useful  line, 

Ne’er  worked  a  deed  of  fame, 

Save  slaying  one,  whose  sister  he — 

Its  owner — brought  to  shame. 

Chapeau  has  !  Chapeau  has  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Car  abas  ! 

They’ve  got  him  in — he’s  gone  to  vote 
Your  rights  and  mine  away ; 

Perchance  our  lives,  should  men  be  scarce, 
To  fight  his  cause  for  pay. 

We  are  his  slaves  !  he  owns  our  lands, 

Our  woods,  and  seas,  and  skies  ; 

He’d  have  us  shot  like  vicious  dogs, 

Should  we  in  murmuring  rise  ! 

Chapeau  has !  Chapeau  has  ! 

Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Car  abas  !  (1855). 

MY  LORD  TOMNODDY. 

By  ROBERT  BROUGH. 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy’s  the  son  of  an  Earl, 

His  hair  is  straight,  but  his  whiskers  curl ; 

His  Lordship’s  forehead  is  far  from  wide, 

But  there’s  plenty  of  room  for  the  brains  inside. 
He  writes  his  name  with  indifferent  ease, 

He’s  rather  uncertain  about  the  “  d’s,” — 

But  what  does  it  matter,  if  three  or  one, 

To  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterel’s  eldest  son  ? 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  to  college  went, 

Much  time  he  lost,  much  money  he  spent ; 

Rules,  and  windows,  and  heads,  he  broke — 
Authorities  wink’d — young  men  will  joke  ! 

He  never  peep’d  inside  of  a  book — 

In  two  year’s  time  a  degree  he  took ; 

And  the  newspapers  vaunted  the  honours  won 
By  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterel’s  eldest  son. 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  came  out  in  the  world, 
Waists  were  tightened,  and  ringlets  curled, 
Virgins  languish’d,  and  matrons  smil’d — 

’Tis  true,  his  Lordship  is  rather  wild  ; 

In  very  queer  places  he  spends  his  life  ; 

There’s  talk  of  some  children,  by  nobody’s  wife — 
But  we  mustn’t  look  close  into  what  is  done 
By  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterel’s  eldest  son. 
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My  Lord  Tomnoddy  must  settle  down — 

There’s  a  vacant  seat  in  the  family  town  ! 

(’Tis  time  he  should  sow  his  eccentric  oats) — 

He  hasn’t  the  wit  to  apply  for  votes  : 

He  cannot  e’en  learn  his  election  speech, 

Three  phrases  he  speaks — a  mistake  in  each ! 

And  then  breaks  down — but  the  borough  is  won 
For  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterel’s  eldest  son. 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  prefers  the  Guards, 

(The  House  is  a  bore)  so  ! — it’s  on  the  cards  ! 

My  Lord’s  a  Lieutenant  at  twenty-three, 

A  Captain  at  twenty-six  is  he — 

He  never  drew  sword,  except  on  drill ; 

The  tricks  of  parade  he  has  learnt  but  ill — 

A  full-blown  Colonel  at  thirty-one 
Is  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterel’s  eldest  son  ! 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  is  thirty-four  ; 

The  Earl  can  last  but  a  few  years  more. 

My  Lord  in  the  Peers  will  take  his  place : 

His  Majesty’s  councils  his  words  will  grace. 

Office  he’ll  hold,  and  patronage  sway ; 

Fortunes  and  lives  he  will  vote  away — 

And  what  are  his  qualifications  ? — One  ! 

He’s  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterel’s  eldest  son  !  (1855). 

A  SONG  OF  THE  RESPECTABLES. 

By  H.  S.  SALT. 

Respectables  are  we, 

And  you  presently  shall  see 

Why  we  confidently  claim  to  be  respected, 

In  well-ordered  homes  we  dwell, 

And  discharge  our  duties  well — 

Well  dressed,  well  fed,  well  mannered,  well  connected  ; 

We  detest  the  common  cant 
About  poverty  and  want, 

And  all  that  is  distressing  and  unhealthy  : 

Certain  cases  may  be  sad, 

Yet  the  system  can’t  be  bad, 

If  it  gives  such  satisfaction — to  the  wealthy. 

As  the  Times  each  day  we  read, 

We  realize  the  need 

Of  more  and  more  coercion  for  the  masses  : 

And  we  muse  with  wondering  awe 
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On  the  sanctity  of  law — 

As  administered  and  construed  by  the  classes. 

We  stigmatize  Home  Rule 
As  device  of  knave  and  fool, 

And  reform  as  but  a  cloak  for  revolution ; 

Our  concern  is  not  for  self, 

Nor  for  property  nor  pelf — 

Oh  no  ! — but  for  the  British  Constitution. 

And,  in  truth,  not  all  for  that : 

For  in  sable  coat  and  hat 

We  never  fail  to  flock  to  church  each  Sunday, 

That  with  renovated  zest 
And  conscience  rocked  to  rest 

We  may  yield  our  hearts  to  Mammon  on  the  Monday. 

So  our  wealth,  which  grows  apace, 

Is  the  outward  sign  of  grace, 

As  property  goes  step  by  step  with  piety ; 

In  the  present  world  we  thrive, 

Then  we  save  our  souls  alive, 

And  move  for  evermore  in  good  society. 

Thus  on  through  life  we  march 
Stiff  with  decency  and  starch, 

Well  dressed,  well  fed,  well  mannered,  well  connected. 
For  Respectables  are  we — 

Yes,  and  now  you  all  can  see 

Why  we  confidently  claim  to  be  respected. 

WHY  AM  I  A  LIBERAL  ? 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

“  Why  ?”  Because  all  I  haply  can  and  do, 

All  that  I  am  now,  all  I  hope  to  be, — 

Whence  comes  it  save  from  fortune  setting  free 
Body  and  soul  the  purpose  to  pursue 
God  traced  for  both  ?  If  fetters,  not  a  few, 

Of  prejudice,  convention,  fall  from  me, 

These  shall  I  bid  men — each  in  his  degree 
Also  God-guided — bear,  and  gaily  too  ? 

But  little  do  or  can  the  best  of  us  : 

That  little  is  achieved  through  Liberty. 

Who,  then,  dares  hold — emancipated  thus — 

His  fellow  shall  continue  bound  ?  Not  I, 

Who  live,  love,  labour  freely,  nor  discuss 

A  brother’s  right  to  freedom.  That  is  “  Why.” 
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A  Song  of  the  Nation 

A  NEW  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 


By  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

God  save  our  ancient  land, 

God  bless  our  noble  land, 

God  save  our  land  ! 

Yea,  from  war’s  pangs  and  fears, 
Plague’s  tooth  and  famine’s  tears, 
Ev’n  unto  latest  years, 

God  save  our  land  ! 

God  bless  our  reigning  race  ! 
Truth,  honour,  wisdom,  grace, 
Guide  their  right  hand  ! 

Yet,  though  we  love  their  sway, 
England  is  more  than  they : 

God  bless  their  realm,  we  pray, 
God  save  our  land  ! 

Too  long  the  gulf  betwixt 
This  man  and  that  man  fixt 
Yawns  yet  unspanned. 

Too  long,  that  some  may  rest, 
Tired  millions  toil  unblest. 

God  lift  our  lowliest, 

God  save  our  land  ! 

God  save  our  ancient  land, 

God  bless  our  noble  land, 

God  save  our  land ! 

Earth’s  empires  wax  and  wane, 
Man’s  might  is  mown  as  grain  : 
God’s  arm  our  arm  sustain ! 

God  save  our  land  ! 


BRITISH  FREEDOM. 

From  “  Voices  from  the  Crowd” 

By  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

We  want  no  flag,  no  flaunting  rag  for  Liberty  to  fight ; 

We  want  no  blaze  of  murderous  guns  to  struggle  for  the  right ; 
Our  spears  and  swords  are  printed  words,  the  mind  our  battle 
We’ve  won  such  victories  before,  and  so  we  will  again  !  [plain  ; 
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We  want  no  aid  of  barricade  to  show  a  front  to  wrong ; 

We  have  a  citadel  in  Truth  more  durable  and  strong,  [in  vain ; 
Calm  words,  great  thoughts,  unflinching  faith,  have  never  striven 
They’ve  won  our  battles  many  a  time,  and  so  they  will  again ! 

Peace!  Progress!  Knowledge!  Brotherhood!  —  the  ignorant 
may  sneer, 

The  bad  deny — but  we  rely  to  bring  our  triumph  near ; 

No  widows’  groans  shall  load  our  cause,  nor  blood  of  brethren 
stain ; 

We’ve  won  without  such  aid  before,  and  so  we  will  again  ! 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE. 

( Written  after  seeing  Millet's  painting .) 

By  EDWIN  MARKHAM. 

“  God  made  man  in  His  own  image.” — Genesis. 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox  ? 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw  ? 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow  ? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain  ? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land  ; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power; 
To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity  ? 

Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 
And  marked  their  ways  upon  the  ancient  deep  ? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 
There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 

More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world’s  blind  greed — 
More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul — 

More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 
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What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labour,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades  ? 

What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 

The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose  ? 
Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look ; 
Time’s  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop ; 

Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited, 

Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 

A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O,  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched  ? 
How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape ; 

Touch  it  again  with  immortality; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light ; 
Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream ; 

Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies, 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes  ? 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 

How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man  ? 

How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world  ? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God, 

After  the  silence  of  the  centuries  ? 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

By  THOMAS  HOOD. 

One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 

Rashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashion’d  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair  ! 
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Look  at  her  garments, 
Clinging  like  cerements  ; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing  : 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing. — 

Touch  her  not  scornfully : 
Think  of  her  mournfully  : 

Gently  and  humanly  ; 

Not  of  the  stains  of  her; 

All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 

Rash  and  undutiful ; 

Past  all  dishonour, 

Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 

One  of  Eve’s  family, — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers, 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses,. 

Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  ? 

Who  was  her  father  ? 

Who  was  her  mother  ? 

Had  she  a  sister  ? 

Had  she  a  brother  ? 

Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other  ? 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  ! 

Oh  !  it  was  pitiful, 

Near  a  whole  city  full, 

Home  she  had  none  ! 
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Sisterly,  brotherly, 

Fatherly,  motherly, 

Feelings  had  changed ; 

Love,  by  harsh  evidence 
Thrown  from  its  eminence, 
Even  God’s  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

When  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 
From  many  a  casement, 

From  garret  to  basement, 

She  stood,  with  amazement, 
Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver, 
But  not  the  dark  arch 

Or  the  black  flowing  river  : 
Mad  from  life’s  history, 

Glad  to  death’s  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurl’d, 

Anywhere  !  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world  ! 

In  she  plung’d  boldly, 

No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran  : 

Over  the  brink  of  it, 

Picture  it — think  of  it, 
Dissolute  man  ! 

Lave  in  it — drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can. 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care, 

Fashion’d  so  slenderly, 

Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 

Decently — kindly — 

Smooth  and  compose  them  ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them 
Staring  so  blindly  ! 
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Dreadfully  staring 

Thro’  muddy  impurity, 

As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity, 

Perishing  gloomily, 

Spurr’d  by  contumely, 

Bold  inhumanity, 

Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest. — 

Cross  her  hands  humbly, 

As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast ! 

Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behaviour, 

And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour. 

TUBAL  CAIN. 

By  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might 
In  the  days  when  the  Earth  was  young  ; 

By  the  fierce  red  light  of  his  furnace  bright 
The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung  ; 

And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand 
On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 

Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  in  scarlet  showers, 
As  he  fashioned  the  sword  and  spear. 

And  he  sang — “  Hurra  for  my  handiwork  ! 
Hurra  for  the  spear  and  sword  ! 

Hurra  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them  well, 
For  he  shall  be  king  and  lord !” 

To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one, 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire, 

And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade, 
As  the  crown  of  his  desire  : 

And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong, 
Till  they  shouted  loud  for  glee, 

And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearl  and  gold, 

And  spoils  of  the  forest  free. 

And  they  sang — “  Hurra  for  Tubal  Cain, 

Who  hath  given  us  strength  anew ! 

Hurra  for  the  smith,  hurra  for  the  fire, 

And  hurra  for  the  metal  true  !” 
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But  a  sudden  change  came  o’er  his  heart, 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 
For  the  evil  he  had  done ; 

He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate, 

Made  war  upon  their  kind, 

That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed 
In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 

And  he  said — “  Alas  !  that  ever  I  made, 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan, 

The  spear  and  the  sword  for  men  whose  joy 
Is  to  slay  their  fellow  man.” 

And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 
Sat  brooding  o’er  his  woe  ! 

And  his  hand  forbore  to  smite  the  ore 
And  his  furnace  smouldered  low. 

But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face, 

And  a  bright  courageous  eye, 

And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work, 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 

And  he  sang — “  Hurra  for  my  handicraft  !” 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air  ; 

“Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made 
And  he  fashioned  the  first  plough-share. 

And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past, 

In  friendship  joined  their  hands, 

Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall, 
And  ploughed  the  willing  lands  ; 

And  sang — “  Hurra  for  Tubal  Cain  ! 

Our  staunch  good  friend  is  he  ; 

And  for  the  plough-share  and  the  plough 
To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 

But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head, 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord, 

Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plough, 

We’ll  not  forget  the  sword  I” 

THE  VOLUNTEER. 

By  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Conscription  ?  Never!  The  word  belongs 
To  the  Foes  of  Freedom,  the  Friends  of  Wrongs, 
And  unto  them  alone. 

The  first  and  worst  of  the  Tyrant’s  terms, 
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Barbed  to  spike  at  the  writhing  worms 
That  crawl  about  his  throne. 

Only  the  mob  at  a  despot’s  heels 
Would  juggle  a  man  at  Fortune’s  wheels, 

Or  conjure  one  with  the  die  that  reels 
From  the  lip  of  the  dice-cup  thrown  ! 

The  soldier  forced  to  the  field  of  fight, 

With  never  a  reck  of  the  wrong  or  right, 
Wherever  a  flag  may  wave — 

By  the  toss  of  a  coin,  or  a  number  thrown — 
Fights  with  a  will  that  is  not  his  own, 

A  victim  and  a  slave ! 

Right  is  Might  in  ever  a  fight, 

And  Truth  is  Bravery, 

And  the  Right  and  True  are  the  Ready,  too, 
When  the  bolt  is  hurl’d  in  the  peaceful  blue 
By  the  hand  of  Knavery, 

And  the  Land  that  fears  for  its  Volunteers 
Is  a  Land  of  Slavery. 

Compulsion  ?  Never  !  The  word  is  dead 
In  a  land  of  Freedom  born  and  bred, 

Of  old  in  the  years  of  yore, 

Where  all  by  the  laws  of  Freedom  wrought 
May  do  as  they  will,  who  will  as  they  ought, 
And  none  desire  for  more. 

Who  brooks  no  spur  has  need  of  none 
(Who  needs  a  spur  is  a  traitor  son), 

And  all  are  ready  and  all  are  one 
When  Freedom  calls  to  the  fore  ! 

The  soldier  forced  to  the  field  of  war 
By  the  iron  hand  of  a  tyrant  law, 

Wherever  a  flag  may  wave, 

And  the  press’d — at  best  but  a  coward’s  ’hest — 
Fight  with  the  bitter,  sullen  zest, 

And  the  ardour  of  a  slave  ! 

Right  is  Might  in  ever  a  fight, 

And  Truth  is  Bravery, 

And  the  Right  and  True  are  the  Ready,  too, 
When  the  bolt  is  hurled  in  the  peaceful  blue 
By  the  hand  of  Knavery, 

And  the  Land  that  fears  for  its  Volunteers 
Is  a  Land  of  Slavery. 

A  hireling  ?  Never  !  The  bought  and  sold 
Are  ever  the  prey  of  the  traitor’s  gold, 
Wherever  the  fight  may  be. 
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Or  ever  a  man  will  sell  his  sword, 

The  highest  bidder  may  buy  the  gaud 
With  a  coward’s  niggard  fee. 

Who  buys  and  sells  to  the  market  goes, 

And  sells  his  friends  as  he  sells  his  foes, 

So  he  gain  in  the  main  by  his  country’s  woes, 
But  the  gain  is  not  to  the  free ; — 

For  the  soldier  bought  with  a  price  has  nought 
But  his  fee  to  ’fend  when  the  fight  is  fought, 
Wherever  the  flag  may  wave. 

And  he  who  fights  for  the  loot  or  pay, 

Fights  for  himself,  or  ever  he  may — 

A  huckster  and  a  slave  ! 

Right  is  Might  in  ever  a  fight, 

And  Truth  is  Bravery, 

And  the  Right  and  True  are  the  Ready,  too, 
When  the  bolt  is  hurl’d  in  the  peaceful  blue, 
By  the  hand  of  Knavery, 

And  the  Land  that  fears  for  its  Volunteers, 

Is  a  Land  of  Slavery. 

Or  ever  a  Free  land  needs  a  son 
To  follow  the  flag  with  pike  or  gun 
Upon  the  field  of  war, 

There’s  never  a  need  to  seek  for  one 
In  the  dice’s  throw,  or  the  number’s  run, 

Or  the  iron  grip  of  the  law  ;  — 

All  are  ready,  where  all  are  free, 

With  never  a  spur  and  never  a  fee, 

To  fight  and  ’fend  the  liberty 
That  Freemen  hold  in  awe. 

The  Volunteer  is  a  son  sincere, 

And  ready,  or  ever  the  cause  appear, 
Whole-hearted,  free  as  brave — 

Ready  at  call  to  sally  forth 
From  east  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 
Wherever  the  flag  may  wave, 

With  never  a  selfish  thought  to  mar 
The  sacrifice  of  the  holy  war, 

And  never  a  self  to  save. 

And  the  flag  shall  float  in  the  blue  on  high 
Till  the  last  of  the  Volunteers  shall  die, 

And  Hell  shall  tear  it  out  of  the  sky — 

From  Freedom’s  trampled  grave  ! 
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Right  is  Might  in  ever  a  fight, 

And  Truth  is  Bravery, 

And  the  Right  and  True  are  the  Ready,  too, 
When  the  bolt  is  hurl’d  in  the  peaceful  blue 
By  the  hand  of  Knavery. 

And  the  land  that  fears  for  its  Volunteers 
Is  a  Land  of  Slavery. 


“  MY  BROTHER’S  KEEPER.” 

By  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

I  am  my  brother’s  keeper, 

And  I  the  duty  own  ; 

For  no  man  liveth  to  himself 
Or  to  himself  alone  ; 

And  we  must  bear  together 
A  common  weal  and  woe, 

In  all  we  are,  in  all  we  have, 

In  all  we  feel  and  know. 

I  am  my  brother’s  keeper, 

In  all  that  I  can  be, 

Of  high  and  pure  example, 

Of  true  integrity  ; 

A  guide  to  go  before  him, 

In  darkness  and  in  light ; 

A  very  cloud  of  snow  by  day, 

A  cloud  of  fire  by  night. 

I  am  my  brother’s  keeper 
In  all  that  I  can  say, 

To  help  him  on  his  journey, 

To  cheer  him  by  the  way ; 

To  succour  him  in  weakness, 

To  solace  him  in  woe  ; 

To  strengthen  him  in  conflict, 
And  fit  him  for  the  foe. 

I  am  my  brother’s  keeper, 

In  all  that  I  can  do 

To  save  him  from  temptation, 

To  help  him  to  be  true ; 
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To  stay  him  if  he  stumble, 

To  lift  him  if  he  fall  ; 

To  stand  beside  him  though  his  sin 
Has  severed  him  from  all. 

I  am  my  brother’s  keeper, 

In  sickness  and  in  health ; 

In  triumph  and  in  failure, 

In  poverty  and  wealth  ; 

His  champion  in  danger, 

His  advocate  in  blame, 

The  herald  of  his  honour, 

The  hider  of  his  shame. 

And  though  he  prove  unworthy, 

He  is  my  brother  still, 

And  I  must  render  right  for  wrong 
And  give  him  good  for  ill ; 

My  standard  must  not  alter 
For  folly,  fault,  or  whim, 

And  to  be  true  unto  myself 
I  must  be  true  to  him. 

And  all  men  are  my  brothers, 

Wherever  they  may  be, 

And  he  is  most  my  proper  care 
Who  most  has  need  of  me ; 

Who  most  may  need  my  counsel, 

My  influence,  my  pelf, 

And  most  of  all  who  needs  my  strength, 
To  save  him  from  myself. 

For  all  I  have  of  power 

Beyond  what  he  can  wield, 

Is  not  a  weapon  of  offence, 

But  a  protecting  shield, 

Which  I  must  hold  before  him 
To  save  him  from  his  foe, 

E’en  though  I  be  the  enemy 
That  longs  to  strike  the  blow. 

I  am  my  brother’s  keeper, 

And  must  be  to  the  end — 

A  neighbour  to  the  neighbourless, 

And  to  the  friendless,  friend  ; 

His  weakness  lays  it  on  me, 

My  strength  involves  it  too, 

And  common  love  for  common  life 
Will  bear  the  burden  through. 
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LABOUR. 

By  GERALD  MASSEY. 

Deep-buried  underground, 

The  Earth-worm,  Labour,  through  long  ages  lay, 
Nor  dared  to  dream  of  working  out  a  way 
Toward  Heaven  opening  round  ! 

Living  within  his  grave, 

He  toiled  on  darkly  where  the  lack  of  light 
Did  blind  him  like  the  fish  that  lose  their  sight 
In  some  Cimmerian  cave. 

The  Worm  that  made  the  earth, 

And  with  its  daily  life  prepared  the  soil 
For  seed,  and  nourished  it  with  sweat  of  toil, 

To  bring  the  seed  to  birth, — 

That  cast  up  from  its  hole 
The  ground  for  planting  all  the  future  fruits 
Which  draw  his  life  out  now  to  feed  their  roots 
And  sap  him  of  his  soul, 

The  more  he  heaped  on  high 
The  plenty  gathered  by  him  from  the  gloom, 

The  deeper  was  he  buried  in  the  tomb 
Where  he  self-bound  did  lie. 

Still  with  his  strength  has  grown 
The  pile  of  wealth,  increasing  more  and  more 
The  heavy  burden  the  Producer  bore 
As  weight  to  keep  him  down. 

At  last  the  Earth-worm  breaks 
Up  from  the  pit  to  breathe  the  glad,  free  air 
Of  Heaven  :  Labour  sternly  claims  to  share 
The  feast  that  labour  makes. 

Some  think  the  Dragon  has  come 
Back  from  the  fore  world  to  devour  !  The  Worm 
To  their  sick  sight  doth  terribly  transform, 

As  if  to  bring  their  doom. 

“To  think  the  Worm  we  trod 
On ,  one  with  th’  ground  beneath  our  feet ,  the  rock 
We  built  on,  should  up -rise  with  earthquake -shock  ; 
God  help  us!  Help  us,  God!” 


Of  all  the  lunacies  earth  can  boast, 

The  one  that  must  please  the  devils  the  most 

Is  pride  reduced  to  the  whimsical  terms 

Of  causing  the  slugs  to  despise  the  worms. — R.  Brough. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  WORKERS. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

What  is  this,  the  sound  and  rumour  ?  What  is  this  that  all 
men  hear, 

Like  the  wind  in  hollow  valleys  when  the  storm  is  drawing  near, 

Like  the  rolling  on  of  ocean  in  the  eventide  of  fear  ? 

’Tis  the  people  marching  on. 

Whither  go  they,  and  whence  come  they  ?  What  are  these 
of  whom  ye  tell  ? 

In  what  country  are  they  dwelling  ’twixt  the  gates  of  heaven 
and  hell  ? 

Are  they  mine  or  thine  for  money  ?  Will  they  serve  a  master 
well  ? 

Still  the  rumour’s  marching  on. 

Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder ! 

Lo  the  sun  !  and  lo  thereunder 
Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder, 

And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Forth  they  come  from  grief  and  torment ;  on  they  wend  toward 
health  and  mirth, 

All  the  wide  world  is  their  dwelling,  every  corner  of  the  earth. 

Buy  them,  sell  them  for  thy  service  !  Try  the  bargain  what 
’tis  worth, 

For  the  days  are  marching  on. 

These  are  they  who  build  thy  houses,  weave  thy  raiment,  win 
thy  wheat, 

Smooth  the  rugged,  fill  the  barren,  turn  the  bitter  into  sweet, 

All  for  thee  this  day — and  ever.  What  reward  for  them  is 
meet  ? 

Till  the  host  comes  marching  on 
Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  ! 

Lo  the  sun  !  and  lo  thereunder 
Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder, 

And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Many  a  hundred  years  passed  over  have  they  laboured  deaf 
and  blind  ; 

Never  tidings  reached  their  sorrow,  never  hope  their  toil 
might  find. 

Now  at  last  they’ve  heard  and  hear  it,  and  the  cry  comes 
down  the  wind, 

And  their  feet  are  marching  on. 
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O  ye  rich  men,  hear  and  tremble !  for  with  words  the  sound  is 
rife : 

“  Once  for  you  and  death  we  laboured ;  changed  henceforward 
is  the  strife. 

We  are  men,  and  we  shall  battle  for  the  world  of  men  and  life ; 
And  our  host  is  marching  on.” 

Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  ! 

Lo  the  sun !  and  lo  thereunder 
Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder, 

And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

“  Is  it  war,  then  ?  Will  ye  perish  as  the  dry  wood  in  the  fire  ? 
Is  it  peace  ?  Then  be  ye  of  us,  let  your  hope  be  our  desire. 
Come  and  live !  for  life  awaketh,  and  the  world  shall  never  tire ; 
And  hope  is  marching  on.” 

“On  we  march  then,  we  the  workers,  and  the  rumour  that  ye 
hear 

Is  the  blended  sound  of  battle  and  deliv’rance  drawing  near ; 
For  the  hope  of  every  creature  is  the  banner  that  we  bear, 

And  the  world  is  marching  on. 

Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  ! 

Lo  the  sun !  and  lo  thereunder 
Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder, 

And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 


COME,  COMRADES,  COME,  YOUR  GLASSES  CLINK! 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Come,  comrades,  come,  your  glasses  clink ! 

Up  with  your  hands  a  health  to  drink, 

The  health  of  all  that  workers  be, 

In  every  land,  on  every  sea. 

And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie ! 

Well  done  !  Now  drink  another  toast, 

And  pledge  the  gathering  of  the  host, 

The  people  armed  in  brain  and  hand, 

To  claim  their  rights  in  every  land. 

‘  And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie ! 
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There’s  liquor  left ;  come,  let’s  be  kind, 

And  drink  the  rich  a  better  mind ; 

That  when  we  knock  upon  the  door 
They  may  be  off,  and  say  no  more. 

And  he  who  will  this  toast  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie ! 

Now,  comrades,  let  the  glass  blush  red; 

Drink  we  the  unforgotten  dead, 

That  did  their  deeds  and  went  away 
Before  the  bright  sun  brought  the  day. 

And  he  who  will  this  toast  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie ! 

The  Day  ?  Ah,  friends,  late  grows  the  night ; 
Drink  to  the  glimmering  spark  of  light ; 

The  herald  of  the  joy  to  be, 

The  battle-torch  of  thee  and  me  ! 

And  he  who  will  this  toast  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie ! 

Take  yet  another  cup  in  hand, 

And  drink  in  hope  our  little  band  ; 

Drink  strife  in  hope  while  lasteth  breath, 

And  brotherhood  in  life  and  death  ! 

And  he  who  will  this  toast  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie ! 

THE  THREE  PREACHERS. 

From  “  Voices  from  the  Crowd.” 

By  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

There  are  three  preachers,  ever  preaching, 
Fill’d  with  eloquence  and  power  : — 

One  is  old,  with  locks  of  white, 

Skinny  as  an  anchorite  ; 

And  he  preaches  every  hour 
With  a  shrill  fanatic  voice, 

And  a  bigot’s  fiery  scorn  : — 

“  Backward  !  ye  presumptuous  nations  ; 

Man  to  misery  is  born  ! 

Born  to  drudge,  and  sweat,  and  suffer — - 
Born  to  labour  and  to  pray ; 

Backward  !  ye  presumptuous  nations — 
Back  ! — be  humble  and  obey  !” 
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The  second  is  a  milder  preacher ; 

Soft  he  talks  as  if  he  sung ; 

Sleek  and  slothful  is  his  look, 

And  his  words,  as  from  a  book, 

Issue  glibly  from  his  tongue. 

With  an  air  of  self-content, 

High  he  lifts  his  fair  white  hands : 

“  Stand  ye  still,  ye  restless  nations ; 

And  be  happy,  all  ye  lands  ! 

Fate  is  law,  and  law  is  perfect : 

If  ye  meddle,  ye  will  mar  ; 

Change  is  rash,  and  ever  was  so ; 

We  are  happy  as  we  are.” 

Mightier  is  the  younger  preacher, 
Genius  flashes  from  his  eyes : 

And  the  crowds  who  hear  his  voice 
Give  him,  while  their  souls  rejoice, 
Throbbing  bosoms  for  replies. 

Awed  they  listen,  yet  elated, 

While  his  stirring  accents  fall  : 

“  Forward  !  ye  deluded  nations  ; 

Progress  is  the  rule  of  all. 

Man  was  made  for  healthful  effort ; 

Tyranny  has  crush’d  him  long ; 

He  shall  march  from  good  to  better, 
And  do  battle  with  the  wrong. 

“  Standing  still  is  childish  folly, 

Going  backward  is  a  crime  : 

None  should  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  he  can  cure  ; 

Onward  !  keep  the  march  of  Time. 
Onward  !  while  a  wrong  remains 
To  be  conquer’d  by  the  right ; 
While  Oppression  lifts  a  finger 
To  affront  us  by  his  might ; 

While  an  error  clouds  the  reason 
Of  the  universal  heart, 

Or  a  slave  awaits  his  freedom, 

Action  is  the  wise  man’s  part. 

“  Lo  !  the  world  is  rich  in  blessings  : 

Earth  and  ocean,  flame  and  wind, 
Have  unnumber’d  secrets  still, 

To  be  ransack’d  when  you  will, 

For  the  service  of  mankind  ; 
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Science  is  a  child  as  yet, 

And  her  power  and  scope  shall  grow, 
And  her  triumphs  in  the  future 
Shall  diminish  toil  and  woe ; 

Shall  extend  the  bounds  of  pleasure 
With  an  ever-widening  ken, 

And  of  woods  and  wildernesses 
Make  the  homes  of  happy  men. 

“  Onward  !  there  are  ills  to  conquer, 
Daily  wickedness  is  wrought, 

Tyranny  is  swoln  with  Pride, 

Bigotry  is  deified, 

Error  intertwined  with  Thought. 

Vice  and  Misery  ramp  and  crawl ; — 
Root  them  out,  their  day  has  pass’d  ; 
Goodness  is  alone  immortal ; 

Evil  was  not  made  to  last : 

Onward  !  and  all  Earth  shall  aid  us 
Ere  our  peaceful  flag  be  furl’d.” — 
And  the  preaching  of  this  preacher 
Stirs  the  pulses  of  the  world. — (1846.) 


SAY  NOT  THE  STRUGGLE. 

By  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars  ; 

It  may  be  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 

Your  comrades  chase  e’en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow — how  slowly  ! — 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright  (1849). 
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TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

From  “  Cries  of  Forty -eight.” 

By  GERALD  MASSEY. 

High  hopes  that  burn’d  like  stars  sublime, 
Go  down  i’  the  heaven  of  freedom  ; 

And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 
We  bitterliest  need  ’em ! 

But  never  sit  we  down  and  say 
There’s  nothing  left  but  sorrow; 

We  walk  the  wilderness  to-day — 

The  promised  land  to-morrow  ! 

Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now, 

Few  are  the  flowers  blooming, 

Yet  life  is  in  the  frozen  bough, 

And  freedom’s  spring  is  coming  ; 

And  freedom’s  tide  creeps  up  alway, 

Though  we  may  strand  in  sorrow ; 

And  our  good  bark,  aground  to-day, 

Shall  float  again  to-morrow. 

’Tis  weary  watching  wave  by  wave, 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward ; 

We  climb,  like  corals,  grave  by  grave, 

That  pave  a  pathway  sunward ; 

We  are  driven  back,  for  our  next  fray 
A  newer  strength  to  borrow, 

And  where  the  vanguard  camps  to-day 
The  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow ! 

Through  all  the  long,  dark  night  of  years 
The  people’s  cry  ascendeth, 

And  earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears : 

But  our  meek  sufferance  endeth  ! 

The  few  shall  not  for  ever  sway— 

The  many  moil  in  sorrow ; 

The  powers  of  hell  are  strong  to-day, 

The  Christ  shall  rise  to-morrow  ! 

Though  hearts  brood  o’er  the  past,  our  eyes 
With  smiling  futures  glisten  ! 

For  lo  !  our  day  bursts  up  the  skies, 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen  ! 

The  world  is  roiling  freedom’s  way, 

And  ripening  with  her  sorrow ; 

Take  heart!  who  bear  the  Cross  to-day, 
Shall  wear  the  Crown  to-morrow  ! 
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O  youth  !  flame-earnest,  still  aspire 
With  energies  immortal ! 

To  many  a  heaven  of  desire 
Our  yearning  opes  a  portal ; 

And  though  age  wearies  by  the  way, 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow — 

Youth  sows  the  golden  grain  to-day — 

The  harvest  comes  to-morrow! 

Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 
Be  like  a  sheathen  sabre, 

Ready  to  flash  out  at  God’s  call — 

O  chivalry  of  labour  ! 

Triumph  and  toil  are  twins ;  though  they 
Be  singly  born  in  sorrow, 

And  ’tis  the  martyrdom  to-day 
Brings  victory  to-morrow ! 

GOD  SAVE  THE  PEOPLE  ! 

By  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

( The  People's  National  Anthem.) 

When  wilt  Thou  save  the  people  ? 

O  God  of  Mercy,  when  ? 

Not  kings  and  lords,  but  nations  ! 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men  ! 
Flowers  of  Thy  heart,  O  God,  are  they  ; 

Let  them  not  pass  like  weeds  away — 

Their  heritage  a  sunless  day ; 

God  save  the  people  ! 

Shall  crime  bring  crime  for  ever, 

Strength  aiding  still  the  strong  ? 

Is  it  Thy  will,  O  Father, 

That  man  shall  toil  for  wrong  ? 

“  No,”  say  the  mountains  ;  “  No  ”  Thy  skies  ; 
Man’s  clouded  sun  shall  brightly  rise, 

And  songs  be  heard  instead  of  sighs. 

God  save  the  people  ! 

When  wilt  Thou  save  the  people  ? 

O  God  of  Mercy,  when  ? 

The  people,  Lord,  the  people, 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men  ! 

God  save  the  people !  Thine  they  are, 

Thy  children,  as  Thy  angels  fair; 

Save  them  from  bondage  and  despair  ! 

God  save  the  people  ! 
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]>  O  T  E. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  men  spent  more  than  half 
their  wages  in  bread,  and  oftei  fasted  systematically  three  days 
a  week  that  a  half  week’s  suppi;  might  eke  out  a  whole  week’s 
necessities.  Children  of  seven  -nd  eight  years  of  age  worked 
twelve  hours  a  day  six  days  a  TTeek  for  wages  varying  from  gd.  to 
is.  6d.  per  week.  It  was  necessary;  their  fathers  could  not  keep 
them.  Workmen’s  wages  po/  day  in  1800  stood  as  follows:  Car¬ 
penters,  2s.  iod. ;  masons,  iod. ;  bricklayers,  3s. ;  joiners,  3s.  2d.  ; 
plumbers,  3s.  3d. 
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